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me, you, etc., will be commonly quoted as opposites by children
below the age of eleven years.

As the child develops he finds it possible to achieve a better
classification of his associations. Though he may not know how
to describe his felt distinctions, he learns to recognize associations
of the nature of genus, species; part, whole; contiguity in time or in
space; contrast; etc. But to expect any considerable development
of feeling for such classifications as these among junior school
children is a vain thing. The fact, nevertheless, that the brighter
children of ten years of age can work an analogies test with a
great deal of success proves that they have begun to sort out and
classify many of their simple ideas.

The average scores at the age of loj and lof in London schools
for an analogies test of a hundred questions were as follows:

AGE
	SCORE
	SD.

IOj-1 1
	45'7 526
	7*3
 7'9

ii. ANALOGY AS AN EXPLANATORY AID
It is interesting to note in passing that analogy was once
considered to be a useful instrument of explanation. Thinking
in myths was the type of thinking most favoured by the classical
writers of old.
What the Greek investigators understood by the explanation of a
given phenomenon was not so much the analysis and resolution of
this phenomenon into its elementary .parts, or the determination of
the laws of its production, as its approximation to or identification
\vith other more common or more familiar phenomena.1
To-day, it may perhaps be said, analogy is mainly used for
illustrative purposes. "To illustrate one thing by its resemblance
to another," said Dr Johnson,2
has always been the most popular and efficacious art of instruction.
There is indeed no other method of teaching that of which any one
is ignorant but by means of something already known; and a mind
so enlarged by contemplation and inquiry that it has always many
matters in view, will seldom be long without some near and familiar
image "through which an easy transition may be made to truths
more distant and obscure.
1  Vailati, as quoted by Rignano, in The Psycliology of Reasoning^ p, 114.
2   The Idler, No 34(1758).